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Farm Prices and Farm Incomes 


Several months ago an executive of one of the hoards 
of a constituent body of the National Council of Churches 
requested this Department to interpret recent data on in- 
comes of farmers, saying he was hearing everywhere in 
cities and suburbs that farmers must be becoming rich 
with all the high retail prices of food. Soon thereafter 
Time magazine commented on falling farm prices, saying 
that while the problem might not be as important as the 
Korean War, it might be just as “sticky.” In Washington 
there were many who regarded the trend in farm prices 
as one of the most important political issues with which 
the new Administration would have to grapple. 


Prices of products sold by farmers generally fell 11 
per cent between mid-January, 1952, and mid-January, 
1953, O. V. Wells, chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, reported to 
the Committee on Agriculture of the Senate February 4. 
He added that most of the decline had taken place between 
August and December. Price declines were greatest for 
meat animals, reflecting increased supplies ; and for cotton, 
reflecting a reduced foreign market and increased supplies. 
In the year, farm prices of eggs, rice, dried beans, apples, 
and citrus fruit increased. 

But farmers are concerned with two sets of prices— 
those paid for supplies, as well as those received for prod- 
uce sold. While farmers’ prices fell 11 per cent, their costs 
fell less than 2 per cent. Interest rates, taxes, and wages 
of farm labor increased. “There have been very few de- 
clines in the prices of non-farm goods used by farmers 

. «, said Mr. Wells. 


The “parity ratio,” Mr. Wells reported, fell from 105 
in January, 1952, to 95 in January, 1953. Parity, as has 
been stated many times in this Service for 20 years, is a 
standard fixed in law by a complex statistical formula 
measuring the relation of prices received by farmers for 
their products to the prices paid for supplies, the cost of 
interest and taxes, and the rates of farm labor. The origi- 
nal purpose of those advocating the “parity ratio” was 
to assure to farm products a purchasing power equivalent 
to that of 1910-14. Lately, alternate methods have been 
permitted by law. Under present law the Secretary of 
Agriculture is required to support prices of the six basic 
crops (corn, wheat, rice, cotton, tobacco, and peanuts) at 
90 per cent of parity. He has discretionary authority to 
support a large list of other products, e.g. butter, at from 
75 to 90 per cent of parity. 


Thus farmers the past year have been talking about 


the “price-cost squeeze,” meaning that most costs of pro- 
duction remained high while prices of many crops sold 
fell. In popular parlance, understood in cities, suburbs, 
and in rural communities, it has been said that under these 
circumstances “it is easy for a farmer to go broke.” 

In longer perspective, the situation looks something like 
this: Since Pearl Harbor, with war and preparation for 
war, there has been an era of relatively good prices for 
farm products, with strong demand, and of unparalleled 
advances in productivity. Farm producers have become 
accustomed, as have others, to a new price level. Advances 
in costs have caused a rise in the capital requirements in 
agriculture. “It takes much money to go into farming, 
and to stay in it.” During recent years the volume of 
farm production was about 40 per cent higher annually 
than in 1939, with only about 85 per cent as many farm 
operators and workers engaged in the enterprise as prior 
to World War II. During recent years, about 16 per cent 
of the American people have been engaged in agriculture, 
and they have had about 10 per cent of the total income of 
the people. 


On February 23, the U.S.D.A. reported that farm op- 
erators had an estimated net income of $14,300,000,000 
in 1952, almost the same as in 1951. Gross income in- 
ereased 1% per cent in 1952 over 1951, and expenses of 
operation increased 2 per cent. The farm popula- 
tion also received about $7,000,000,000 in income from 
other than farming operations—many farmers now do 
some industrial work “off the farm.” People living on 
farms had an “income per person” of $924 in 1952, com- 
pared with a figure of $1,827 for the non-farm (village 
and city) population. In 1951, the figures were $969 per 
person in the farm population, compared with $1,744 for 
the non-farm population. 

With respect to the net incomes of farm families, it 
must be noted that there is no national reporting by even 
a sample of farmers of their returns based on their own 
books. (It hath even been said that few farmers keep 
books, but in these days of income taxes there are often 
receipts and records of some kind available.) 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics reported in 
June, 1952, on a study of 20 types of commercial farms 
operated by their owners in 10 regions for 1951 as fol- 
lows: Returns varied widely. On most types of commer- 
cial farms covered in the report net returns “were in the 
general range of $3,000 to $7,000 per farm.” These were 
said to be better-than-average farms. “Small-scale and 
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part-time farms are not included. Neither are the large- 
scale farms.” For the nation as a whole, “the 1951 rea- 
lized net income per farm in the United States averaged 
$2,775,” including tenants and share-croppers. 

There is also a wide range among farms in the gross 
value of products sold, which is the information gathered 
by the Bureau of the Census in the farm census taken 
every five years. (The figure is not to be confused with 
net income.) A tabulation, made by the Bureau for the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, based on a sample 
from the 1950 census, revealed that in the crop year 1949, 
the 11.2 per cent of the farms which sold products valued 
at over $10,000 per farm accounted for over 50 per cent 
of all farm products sold. At the other end of the scale, 
some 31 per cent of all farms, called part-time or residen- 
tial farms, reported only 2.6 per cent of farm products 
sold. The part-time and residential farms numbered over 
1,750,000 out of almost 5,400,000 farms. 

(The average weekly pay of the nation’s factory work- 
ers was $71.27 a week, or $1.73 an hour, in January, 1953, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics reported, February 21, an 
increase of 11% per cent since January, 1951. The cost 
of living for factory workers advanced about 5 per cent 
in the same period, and taxes were higher than 2 years 
ago. “Net spendable weekly earnings” were thus about 
3% per cent higher.) 

Farmers ordinarily receive around 50 per cent of the 
consumers’ dollars, but this percentage varies greatly by 
commodities. For wheat in bread, the farmers’ share is 
relatively low. During the past year, farmers have re- 
ceived about 46 per cent of consumers’ dollars. 

Much of the clamor with respect to beef prices occurred 
because consumer prices held at high levels for a while 
even after farm prices declined. We are said to be a beef- 
eating people, and total purchasing power is relatively 
high. But the “cycle” in beef production has reached its 
peak, many animals are going to market, and both retail 
and farm prices have broken during recent weeks. (A 
businessman who also farms recently remarked that he 
was selling surplus calves from his dairy in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania at eight cents a pound while some veal cuts re- 
mained at over $1.00 a pound in the retail markets of 
Philadelphia. He also said he believed in “some interven- 
tion” by the federal government in farm prices. ) 

The Administration’s position seems to be this: It wil 
maintain through the crop year 1954 the compulsory price 
supports at 90 per cent of parity for the six basic crops. 
It will search for new legislation for future years. Sec- 
retary Benson apparently wishes to move toward the free 
market and to use price-supports less. He regards price 
supports as “disaster insurance,” and not devices that en- 
courage production that is not needed. For beef, he has 
said that there is no practical device for “direct interven- 
tion” in the market. (There is a support program in effect 
for corn, six-sevenths of the supply of which is fed to ani- 
mals.) The Secretary will study carefully the situation 
affecting those crops for which he has discretionary au- 
thority. Adherents to this school of thought sometimes 
say they wish to emphasize the free market because high 
and rigid price supports lead to government control over 
the volume of production, and thus to “regimentation.” 

Critics are to be found “on both sides of the aisle.” 
There are Republicans as well as Democrats who say 
that price supports are more than “disaster insurance,” 


that they are necessary to farmers because of the high 
costs of production, that they have helped to encourage 
needed production by assuring fair returns. 

Farmers also have opportunities to observe what is go- 
ing on in the non-farming world with respect to costs of 
supplies used by farmers. It is alleged by farm leaders 
—and many others—that industrialists have lately pre- 
ferred to operate, when they could, by “administered 
prices.” It is alleged that the defense program has oper- 
ated as a sort of price-support program for many manu- 
factured items because the immense buying of the federal 
government was the determining factor in maintaining or 
increasing many prices. It is alleged that organized labor, 
conscious of its power, has been contending that advances 
in productivity should go quickly to workers in the form 
of higher wages rather than to consumers (including 
farmers) in the form of lower prices. The leaders of or- 
ganized agriculture have also read in the papers that there 
are escalator clauses in certain labor contracts, calling for 
automatic increases in wages after increases took place 
in the consumer price index. Thus many farm leaders do 
not see evidence that the cost of things they purchase are 
going to be influenced by what has been traditionally 
called “a free market.” 

Shall the farmer be the only one to go back to the free 
market? An officer of a farm organization observed at a 
seminar that he had heard lately from many farmers that 
there should be a return to a free market, but he added 
that he wondered how many of them meant it. 

Everywhere in Congress are found the believers in price 
supports. One observer claimed recently that an oppo- 
nent of all price supports had either not been found or 
had lost his voice. Although there may be opponents of 
price supports who have not been vocal lately, there is 
apparently no doubt that most Republicans and Democrats 
believe they should continue in some form. The questions 
are rather: Should supports be rigid and relatively high, 
or should they be flexible and used as rarely as possible? 
For what crops? What should be done for the perishables, 
as distinguished from the “basics” which can be held in 
storage? What can farmers best do for themselves, e.g., 
through their own cooperatives, and what is the role of 
government? Can the role of government be precisely de- 
fined? How much control should the government have of 
farm production? Is it politically practicable to return 
to a free market for agriculture when there has been gov- 
ernmental intervention for a long period? In church and 
other circles, there is sometimes discussion of the ques- 
tion, “What are fair means for the farmer to achieve con- 
trol over his production and to attain price stability, and 
at the same time deal justly with consumers of his prod- 
ucts?” 

Price-support programs may be called a part of the 
farmers’ search for social standards. Among these, “price 
stability” is one of the goals. Price supports have been 
called the farmers’ equivalent of minimum wage laws, of 
provisions with respect to hours of work per week, of col- 
lective bargaining. 

Thus while no single or simple answer can be given 
to persons in suburbs or cities, conscious of their food 
prices, one may underline high cost of production as one 
factor that keeps the net incomes of most farmers at 
moderate levels and that makes agriculture still a vocation 
in which great fortunes are seldom made. 
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“Food and Population” 


A concise treatment under the above title, by Frank L. 
McDougall, appeared in Jnternational Conciliation, New 
York, December, 1952. (Single copies 15 cents.) Mr. 
McDougall has been the Australian representative on the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, and is now on the staff of F.A.O., as special assis- 
tant to the Director General. The F.A.O. headquarters 
is in Rome; there is a regional office in Washington, D. C. 

Discussions the world over of the food supply in rela- 
tion to increasing population have resulted in expressions 
of two “extreme points of view,” Mr. McDougall com- 
ments. 

“There are the neo-Malthusians who maintain that un- 
less active steps are taken to encourage birth control in 
the highly populated and frequently food-deficit areas, all 
efforts at economic development will be frustrated by ex- 
plosive increases in population. 

“On the other hand there are those who maintain that 
there are vast areas of the world not yet cultivated which 
can be brought into food production and also enormous 
water resources which can be made available for irriga- 
tion and the production of power. They maintain that 
there is no reason to assume that the world could not both 
raise nutritional levels and at the same time feed an al- 
most indefinitely increasing population.” 

Among Mr. McDougall’s conclusions are the following : 

“A food supply adequate to health and well-being” is 
now clearly recognized as one of the benefits of civiliza- 
tion that should be available to all people. 

“To meet this goal for a steadily growing population 
has caused the increase of food supplies to be recognized 
by many governments as the most important economic 
and social problem of this decade. 

“There is no question that it is technically possible 
to secure a material increase in food production from 
farms, from irrigation settlements, from the sea and from 
inland waters. On the other hand, how fruitfully tech- 
niques can be applied depends upon the degree to which 
governments have an effective administrative system and 
are dealing with their social and economic problems. 

“Clearly there is a long struggle ahead. The problem, 
great enough in itself, is further complicated on the one 
hand by the present political divisions of the world, which 
prevent a straightforward mustering of all the world’s 
resources, and on the other by the rapid increase of 
population in most parts of the world, which is itself 
largely a result of social progress. 

“In this struggle the policies and actions of national 
governments, both in the developed and the underdevel- 
oped countries, are inevitably the most important fac- 
tOrs. ... 

“So far as the world food problem is concerned, the 
principal international responsibility falls upon F.A.O. 
The immensity of F.A.O.’s responsibility is but dimly 
reflected in its inadequate budget. . . . 

“The good will, the technical knowledge and the neces- 
sary organizational framework exist, and this in itself is 
a vast step forward in tackling the problem of food and 
population. But these elements must be backed up and 
flesh must be put upon the bare bones of organization 
and technical knowledge by the efforts of governments 
and peoples and by the flow of investment into those areas 
where development is most needed. In order to prevent a 
further deterioration in standards of living, the urgency 
of this problem must be recognized, for it is a matter about 
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which no nation can afford to avoid its responsibility to 
the world community as a whole.” 


The Rural-Urban Fringe 


“The rural-urban fringe, as distinguished from the sub- 
urban town, is largely a product of the automobile age,” 
and it is “a problem area,” stated Samuel W. Blizzard of 
the Pennsylvania State College, before the 1952 National 
Convocation on the Church in Town and Country. Ex- 
cerpts from the paper have been mimeographed at the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa.; and a. di- 
gest appeared in the February, 1953, Town and Country 
Church of the National Council. 

“Most difficulties in the fringe arise from an attempt 
to carry out a distinctively new life without the benefit of 
regulated controls and facilities. .. . The fringe develop- 
ment is like an army that has outrun its supply lines. .. . 
An area that was a plowed field a year ago can hardly 
sprout .. . services suddenly. ... The fringe dweller may 
be urban oriented or rural oriented. This tends to make 
it difficult to develop a community spirit among the peo- 
ple... . Fringe society has taken certain features of both 
rural and urban life... .” 

And what of the churches? Professor Blizzard makes, 
among others, the following observations : 

“Churchmen need to direct their programs of religious 
activity and pastoral ministries toward the goal of adapt- 
ing themselves to the specific needs of their respective en- 
vironments. A church in the fringe should attempt to 
make itself locally essential and indigenous. The program 
of a fringe church should have more of the character of 
a religious community helping itself to be a better com- 
munity. 

“This seems to suggest that the religious needs of new- 
comers in a fringe area are quite specific. Churches that 
wish to survive or prosper in this type of community must 
be prepared to serve the new as well as the old resident. 
The officers and leaders of the churches must be sensitive 
to the unique needs of the new residents. The traditional 
ecclesiastical approach may be effective in some commu- 
nities ; but in many areas in the rural-urban fringe, it has 
already failed. 

“The church that wishes to serve people in the sub- 
urban areas must be prepared to participate in the processes 
that build a community. Devices that are not often used 
by church leaders may need to be employed. Awareness 
of community needs and a desire to help meet them will 
make any church organization a wanted and serving part 
of the life of the people. Early discussions about unmet 
needs in one community may center around a sports pro- 
gram; in another it may be the need for fire or police 
protection. 

“The church that wishes to plant itself in the fringe area 
should rediscover the value of and the techniques for devel- 
oping the primary group, the small, intimate, face to face 
group described by [Charles H.] Cooley. It would ap- 
pear that this would offer churchmen a unique opportunity 
to evolve a new sense of Christian fellowship. Church 
leaders who are trying to activate religious groups in the 
fringe often are handicapped by a lack of buildings that 
are adaptable to large gatherings of people. By capital- 
izing on the potentials for fellowship that the primary 
group offers, small groups of people may meet in homes 
for the exercise of such Apostolic gifts as prayer, Bible 
reading, and testimony. In doing this, they will be very 
close to the Apostolic tradition. .. .” 
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“Participation in the Rural Church” 


A summary of portions of some 70 studies of rural 
communities, emphasizing “data pertinent to participa- 
tion in the rural church,” has been made by John A. 
Hostetler and William G. Mather, and is published as 
Paper No. 1762, Journal Series, The Pennsylvania State 
College, Department of Agricultural Economics and Rural 
Sociology, State College, Pa., under the title above. The 
studies digested were made mainly under the auspices of 
agricultural colleges, but a number brought out by church 
agencies are included. 


Summaries of findings include the following: 


“\Vomen show more active interest by attendance and 
membership in the church than men of the same age. 
This appears to be typical of rural areas and of the 
nation as a whole... . 

“Participation is more common among older than 
younger residents.” 

Persons living relatively near a church are more likely 
to participate than those with distant residences. 

“Old-timers rather than newcomers participate more. ... 

“The church is strong where family security is the 
dominant value. The security of the family in turn is 
achieved by farm ownership, and young men are thus 
motivated to pursue farming as a life occupation. In 
such communities one is apt to find a high degree of 
participation in the church... . 

“The rural church is more effectively reaching per- 
sons of higher income than those of lower. In general, 
this is true not only of the church but of other types of 
organized activity in rural areas... . 

“Upper and middle class persons participate more than 
lower class... . 

“In the local community, persons of the dominant race 
or nationality are the higher participants. . . 

“Most people are brought into the church through the 
family. . 

“Several studies have indicated that church member- 
ship is higher among the educated than among the less 
educated.” 

Although data with respect to vocation are not con- 
clusive, it is suggested that possibly “persons engaged in 
those occupations which demand higher education and 
return higher income are more apt to have higher church 
participation rates than persons engaged in other occu- 
pations.” 

“Well-housed persons participate more than poorly- 
housed persons. . . . 

“Persons who participate in church activities generally 
participate in other organizations more fully than do per- 
sons who do not participate in the church. 

All of these factors “tend to suggest a certain selec- 
tivity which, it should be said in all fairness, the rural 
church shares with most other rural organizations.” 


World Farmers’ Organization 


Thirty-six farm organizations in 28 nations are now 
affiliated with an International Federation of Agricultural 
Producers, and these organizations have over 19,000,000 
members, Knowlton Nash reports in an article, “Voice 
of the Farmer,” appearing in the National Grange Month- 
ly, Springfield, Mass., January, 1953. 

The Federation was formed in 1946, on the initiative 
of the National Farmers’ Union of England and Wales. 
Member organizations from the United States are the 


National Grange, the Farmers’ Educational and Coop- 
erative Union, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
popularly known as “general” farm organizations, and 
the National Council of Farmer Cooperatives. Offices of 
the Federation are maintained in Washington and Paris. 

The Federation has encouraged the interchange of visits 
of young farmers, who live in the homes of members 
of the cooperating farm organizations. It has been a 
“warm supporter” of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. “The agricultural coop- 
erative movement is an integral part of LF.A.P. . 
One of the organization’s basic aims is to try to reach 
stable prices and assured markets for farm products.” 
The organization publishes a monthly bulletin, /.F.A.P. 
News. The Federation is financed by annual subscrip- 
tions from the member organizations. 


Migratory Farm Labor 


“The whole system of migratory farm labor in the 
United States is so chaotic and unsystematic that a balance 
of supply and demand is rare and unusual,” writes Varden 
Fuller, who was executive secretary of the President’s 
Commission on Migratory Labor, in a pamphlet, No Work 
Today!, published by the Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. (25 cents a copy). 

From the standpoint of more than a million migrants 
—about half citizen families, and half alien males—the 
hazard is a double one, Mr. Fuller reports: (1) There 
is the hazard of whether there will be a crop to work. 
(2) There is always doubt whether the migrant will 
get the work he expects even if there is a good crop. 

Mr. Fuller found practically no one satisfied with the 
present system. “In the view of the migratory worker, 
it is a hazardous and unsatisfactory way to make a living. 
In the view of the farm employer, citizen migratory work- 
ers are an uncertain and irresponsible labor supply. From 
the viewpoint of local health officials, influxes of migrants 
aggravate health problems and overtax community health 
facilities.” 

“The employment of migrants occurs chiefly,” Mr. Ful- 
ler observes, “in large farm areas or in areas that special- 
ize in growing certain crops such as sugar beets or cotton. 

. The low wages paid migratory workers amount, in 
effect, to a subsidy to the kinds of agriculture that use 
large quantities of labor for short periods.” 

Although the migrants are among the nation’s least- 
privileged citizens, “the great wave of national social 
progress has brought them little or nothing,” Mr. Fuller 
finds. “The protection of minimum wages, of old-age 
and survivors’ insurance, of unemployment insurance, 
and the right to organize and bargain collectively should 
all help solve the basic income problem,” Mr. Fuller con- 
tinues. “Yet, we cannot expect these measures to bring 
migratory labor incomes to anything like acceptable stand- 
ards. Only by salvaging some of the vast amount of 
time now lost in idleness will incomes of migrants begin 
to show marked improvement.” 

Recommendations include: establishment of labor camps 
under standards promulgated by the Federal Committee 
on Migratory Labor, encouragement to the states to enact 
housing codes establishing health and sanitation stand- 
ards; revision of the general assistance laws so that no 
needy person shall be denied assistance because of lack 
of legal residence status; enforcement and strengthen- 
ing of the child-labor amendment to the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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